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Since the interesting address of the Vice-Chairman of 
the Board, on the 4th of November, 1888, a contested 
election has caused the substitution of four new members 
of the Board for our old friends, Messrs. Greening, 
Haworth, Poulton, and Ingall. 

The sudden and melancholy death of Mr. Greening 
should be a warning to us all to avoid overstrain in public 
work, in the interest of society as well as in our own. 

The Elementary Education of the City continues to 
make satisfactory progress in all directions. 

The accommodation in the Board Schools has been school 
increased between the 30th of August, 1888, and the 30th A«^«™^«<i^«« 
of August, 1889, to the extent of 2,796 places, whilst in the 
Denominational and Efficient Private Schools there has 
been a decrease of no less than 1,293 places, leaving a net 
increase of total accommodation of 1,503 seats.* 



* The following are the details of the Alterations which have taken place 
in the Elementary School accommodation of the Citj- between August 31st, 
1888, and August 31st, 1889 : — 



Soho Road (Board) opened October, 1888 
Oakley Road „ „ January, 1889 

Cromwell Street „ „ August, 1889 

St. Mark's, Helena Street (National), increase of 



Benacre Street (Board) closed 

St. Andrew's (National) 

St Stephen's „ 

St. John's (Roman Catholic) 

Farm Street, Commercial (Private) closed 






266 
610 
355 
368 
131 



Places. 

962 

1,020 

1,081 

71 



3,133 places 



^ 



m 



1,630 places 



Total increase 1,503 
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The average number of departments overcrowded, 
wliich in 1886 was 56, and in 1888, 49, has this year fallen 
to 84. This reduction in the number of overcrowded 
df.'imrtinents is very satisfactory, and will, I hope, continue 
until they altogether disappear. 

Comparing the average attendance during the quarter 
ending August 30th, 1889, with that of the same quarter m 
1888, there was an increase in the Board Schools of 1,115, 
and a decrease in the voluntarv schools of 1,409.* The 
fever epidennc during the past summer materially 
diininiHlied the attendance at school, f 



Tluj departments for boys and girls in the two new 
HchcK)ls in Cromwell Street and Oakley Boad, were full 
within two months from the date of opening. 

The new school which is being built in Camden Street 
will be niady uaxi spring, and the schools to be erected in 
Burbury Strcicjt and Upper Garrison Lane will probably be 
coHiph't(;(l in about fifteen months. Xo steps have yet been 
taken towards ilio erection of schools on the sites in Winson 
Strectt, Inkcnnan Street, Aston Brook Street, and Muntz 
Strecit, bc^yond the consideration of the desirability of 
erecting thereon one or more Seventh Standard Schools. 



• Ac<:<»MM<H),VTI<)N : 
AugUht aiHt, IShS 

AiiK'»-t :^l^t, 1SM» 

NlWIIiKK UF ('HII.I)KKN ON THE RoOKS : 

During <jiiarter cmling Aug., 1888 
1)111 ing (jiiartCT ending Aug., 1S89 

AvKUACE Attendance : 

During (juarter ending Aug., 1888 
Huriiig (|uartfr ending Aug., 188i> 

fTlie diminution in the voluntary schools was partly caused by the 
closing of St Stq)hen'8, St. Andrew's, and St. John's R.C. Schools, which 
accoiijinf>dated a total of 1,233 children. 



Board 
Schools. 


Denominational and 
Efficient Private 
Schools. 


Total. 


38,832 

41,628 


... 28,520 ... 
i)7 927 


67,852 
68,855 


• 
• 

44,524 
46,482 


... 28,743 ... 
... 27,385 ... 


78,267 
78,867 


37,584 
38,699 


... 22,617 ... 
... 21,208 ... 


60,201 
59,907 



I hope that when our plans for these Seventh Standard 
Schools are matured, they will include provision for the 
Seventh Standard girla as well as Seventh Standard boys- 
It is found that the accommodation in existing schools is 
inadequate : there are not enough clasa-rooraa for the 
Sixth and Seventh Standards ; and that this is a growing 
difficulty will be seen from the following figures showing 
the increasing percentages of children in the higher 
Standards : — 

lesa. ISBB. 

Percentage of children jirespiitea in Staii<lnr<ls IV. to Vll, 23-y% 43'6% 

V. tu Vll. 8'2% 22'2% 

„ v(. fti,<ivn. 3'2% e'4% 



These percentages do not include the ex-Seventh 
Standard hoys in the Bridge Street School, numbering 
over 150, and there can not be any doubt whatever that 
when proper facilities are offered in various parts of the 
City, the number of ex-Standard VII. children, both boys 
and girls, will continually increase. The number of 
childi-en seeking admission to the Grammar Schools of 
King Edward's Foundation, hut unable to gain it, is very 
large ; and the increase of efficient Board Schools has 
made the existence of middle-class private schools almost 
an impossibility. I think, therefore, that it is the duty of 
the Board to provide the education which their action and 
that of the Governors of the King Edward's Schools have 
rendered of impossible attainment in any other way, 

The Standard of total exemption in Birmingham is the 
Fifth, whereas in London and other places it is the Sixth. 
Now, as children ought to pass the Fifth Standard before 
they are twelve years old, our compulsory powers expire at 
too early an age. I am one of those who think that 
children should not be allowed to leave school till they are 
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^iitk^-^^-^ Tlj<r Bridge Strtxt S<Tt*nth Standard School passed 

v'''^^ ihrrmnh the last Mav K\auimation of tht Scit-nce and Art 
I>i^jiartment vith great distmotivMi : S K>ys gained honours, 
*' iti the first-class, and 8 in thi- si^v^nd-class. The total 
nnruber of pupils fxauiininl in the various stages of 
ChemistTT, AppHed Mivhrtnios, Mathematics, Machine 
Construction and l^rawiu^, and IVavtioal Plane and Solid 



Geometry, was 267. These worked a total of 688 papers, 
of which 321 were marked first-class, 276 second-class, and 
91 as failures.* 

Very great credit is due to Mr. Cox and his assistants 
for these remarkable successes. 

The average attendance in the school was 276 in 1888, 
and 294 in 1889, and is expected to reach 320 in 1890. The 
charge on the Rates has risen from £2 2s. 8d. per scholar 
in average attendance to £2 18s. 8d. in consequence of 
expenses in connection with the teaching staff not likely to 
recur. 



* Bridge Street Seventh Standard School. 

Summary ok Results Obtained at the Science Examinations held 

IN May, 1889. 



SUBJECT. 


Stage. 


First 
Glass. 


Second 
Class. 


^^»«^- pre^nted 

1 


Theoretical Inorganic Chemistry 

>» » » 
Practical Inorganic Chemi«try 

» M » 
l» »> » 

Theoretical Organic Chemistry 
Practical Organic Chemistry 

Applied Mechanics ... 

Mathematics 

Machine Construction and Drawing. . . 

» » » ••• 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry 

»i >> >» »> ••• 
>i » » >> •• 


A. 1 

E. 

H. 

A. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

I. 

A. 

E. 

H. 

A. 

E. 

1 


4 

83 

4 

27 

60 

5 

9 

22 

41 

11 

40 

1 

9 

5 


22 
74 

1 
10 

5 

1 
20 
72 

4 
27 

2 

16 
22 


11 
20 

2 
3 

2 
26 

3 

4 

11 

9 


177 
5 

39 

68 

5 

10 
44 

139 
15 
70 

36 
36 


Totals 


1 


321 


276 


91 688 

1 
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The BtatiBtice of the iieripatetic science teaching aie 
an nearly as possible the same for the two years ending 
October 3lBt, 1888 and 1889, During the tatter year, 
2,550 hoys in Standards \. and upwards received instruc- 
tion in Mechanics, of whom 1,067 were presented for 
examination, and 638 passed; whilst 2,236 gii'ls in 
Standards V. and upwards were instructed in Domestic 
Economy, 1,059 were presented for examination, and 718 



The number of children in the Kecreative Evening; 
a presented for esamiiiatioii was 282 in 1889, against 
219 in 1888, and the Government Grant obtained has 
increased from 9s. 4d. to IDs. 8^d, per scholar.* 

The present season has commenced with a considerable 
increase of average attendaiice, and one of the four schools 
now in operation is eutkely under the management of the 
Board. 



Ateuage Attesoance 



Ave MAD B PjtRLKfi 



Keatlhig ... 
Writing ... 
Arithmetic 



Arouuut of Gninl received jier head 

Amount receiv€<l fmiii Foea 

Cost to Bate* per head 



TliG number of cheap and free diiiiievB supplied by the 
(.'heap Dinner Committee last winter was 248,356, against 
■207,747 supplied the winter before. § It is to be hoped 
that the reviTal of trade will cause the demand to fall off 
during the next season. The total amount of contributions 
to the Cheap Dinner Fund was ±584, including ±153, 
raised by the Teachers of the Public Elementary Schools. 

The sum collected for the Boot Fund was ±229, and 
the number of boots distributed was 1,369 pairs, costing an 
'average of about 3s. 4d. per pair. The principal contribu- 
tions to this fund came from the lectures given by the 
Rev. Foster Pegg (±52), and hy Councillor Lancaster (±19), 
and from a gift of ±20, by the Messra, Tangye Brothers. 

The thanks of the School Board and of the ratepayers 
are due to the teachers and visitiug officers who have 
labom-ed so efficiently in the cheap dinner and boot move- 
ments : it is not merely the children who are benefitted hy 
this good work, the ratepayers aho gain by the increased 
grants earned by the children who are thus better fed and 
better clothed. 

The number of Penny Banks has increased from 77 to 
80, and of depositors from 8,537 to 8,712. The average 
amount due to each depositor has increased from 2s. 6Jd, 
to 28. 9d. 

The Free Orders issued have decreased from 10,833 in . 
1888 to 8,912 in 1889, and the amount of school fees 
received per child has increased from 5s. Sj^i. to 58. 6|d. 

g NUMBSB OF CHBAP DIKNER TICKETS SflLD. 



iS,ii1 2]4,915 
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During the past year the fees in some of the Board 
Schools have been reduced from 3d. to Id,, and the effect 
of that reduction has been that the regularity of attendance 
haa been gi-eater, the difficulty of collecting the fees has 
been diminished, and the number of Free Orders has been 
reduced. The penny schools are, of course, situated in the 
poorest districts, but the consequence of the lower fee is 
that the attendance in them is nearly, if not quite, as good 
as in the threepenny schools, which are situated in the best 
districts. 

When we take into consideration that the penny fee 
is more regularly paid by the poor children and that the 
improved attendance leads to higher Government Grants, 
we are justified in the conclusion that the reduced fee 
carries with it but little, if any, additional burden to the 
ratepayers.* 

By dividing the amount of the Precept by the number 
of children in average attendance we arrive at an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost per child to the ratepayers of 



* The fiilluwing Tftble, compiled from recant returns, allows the peroentaga 
of attendnnnia made by Bcliolara (1.) aoliolara who pay fees regularly, (2.) 
scholars who paj irregiilarlj, nnd (3.) soholitrB whose fees are remitted! — 

PlIRtENTAUEa OF AtTEVDANCB. 

Boya. Girls, Infanta. 

53 

»'4 
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1. Regular payers 

2. Irregular payers 

3. Free Order Scholars , . 

TliB fullowiiig Table give 
nttenclanco nt penny Bchoola i 
charged for boya and girls ; — 



'•I 

7flV 



1. Regulnr payen^ ... 87% 
a. Irregular payers ... 75% 
3. Free Order Scholars... 8i% 



PERCBIiTAaES OF AtTSNDANCE. 

Boys. Girls. Infants. 

mny Threepenny Penny Threepenny Penny Threepenny 
loofe. Schmila. HchDols. Scbooli. Suhoola. Idcheab. 

■■"" 87% 82% 8S% 88% 8S% 
72% 74% 74% 72% 
7S°/ HIV Rsy RBV 



84% 



78% 



85% 85% 
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the children in the Board Schools. I say " approximate " 
because tlie Precept includes the amount due on account of 
part repayment of capital on the loans obtained for the 
erection of the school buildings, and also covers the cost of 
compulsion for tlie Voluntary as well as for the Board 
Schools. 

The approximate average expenditure per child in the 
Board Schools during the fifteen years ending 1888 was 
£1 16b. 4d., and for the year ending August 30th, 1889, 
was £1 168. lid. When the continually developing 
improvements in the character of the education given in 
the Board Schools are borne in mind, this increased cost 
does not seem to be disproportioned to the added value of 
the work done. Of the £1 lOs. lid. for the current year, 
138. 9d. represents interest on and repayment of loans, and 
£1 3s. 2d. represents school maintenance and the cost of 
compulsion, and of the of&cial staff of the Board. 

The Precept for 1888 was 8i''„d. in the pound, and for 
1889, 9T*od. in the pound. There is good ground for hoping 
that the annual increase of the Precept during the next 
three years will not much exceed half of that of the last 
three years, if we exclude from our consideration new items 
of expenditure, and take only into account those resulting 
from the expected increase in the number of Board Schools. 

I have had two very interesting Tables drawn up, one of 
which shows that the proportion of children of the younger 
ages is diminishing in the Board Schools, whilst the pro- 
portion of children of the older ages is increasing. Com- 
paring the year 1883 with the year 1888, the percentage of 
children below the age of six has fallen from 17'3 to 14*23, 
or 3 per cent. ; between the ages of six and nine the 
percentages have remained the same ; between the ages of 



J 



' BDil Oe'llHioi 
TeuEhinfi. 



nine and twelve the percentages have risen from 34'4 to 
40, or 5i per cent. ; whilst ahove the age of twelve there 
has bt'en no change. The other Table shows that the pro- 
lK)rtion of children of ages, above that proper for the 
Standards they are examined in, has considerably dimi- 
nished. The percentage of children over eleven years of 
age who were presented in Standard IV. has fallen from 18 
per cent, to 10 per cent. ; of children presented in Standard 
III., over ten years of age, from 15j per cent, to 8^ per 
cent. ; and of children in Standard 11., over nine years of 
age, from 10 per cent, to 5J per cent. ; the diminution in 
all the three Standards being from 43J per cent, to 24 per 
cent. 

The amount received for the hu-e of rooms was J;i,3ti3 
last year, against £1,070 in the preceding year. 
■X The number of Sunday morning classes and of Sunday 

schools is now 58. The extent to which the Board Schools 
are used as Sunday schools in the Small Heath district is 
very encouraging indeed to those who value the religious 
instruction therein given. The number of children on the 
hooks of the Small Heath Sunday schools, curried on in 
Board Schools, is 47 per cent, of the number on tlie books 
in all the elementary day schools of the district ; whereas 
the proportion in the rest of the City is only 14^ per cent,* 



' StotidtiuB re Suuday Soliuuls held ii 


1 IJ.«rd ScIiodI 


UuUdEugs. 




Suall Ueatli 
District, 


Wbola <;iti 
(uclnKive of 
Mmal! Haith), 


Kumber of uhiklieii ou Uie bouka uf 






Biard 8i:Lo(il« 


tl,5(iy 


39.itO0 


Number of cbfldreii uii the buokB cif 






Sunday Scbouls held iu Bunrd 






Schuola 


3,100 


,1,800 



FercentogB uf Bcholars ou Iho bixikfl 
!,( Sunday Sclioola held in Bukrd 
yduKjU to the mimber <if cliildren 
ou the boulLB of Board Schools . , . 
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s there i^ everywhere abundant facility for the extension 
of Sunday Bchool work, without the necessity for any 
expenditure upon liuildings, and at a minimum of rent. 

The information I have been able to collect leads me 
to the conuluaion that the number of children on the books 
of all the Sunday schools hi this City is only about one- 
half the number of those on the books of the day schools. 
It is fi'equeiitly urged that the fact that all our children do 
not pass through the Sunday school is a conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of religious instruction being given in the 
day school. But the conclusion I would rather draw from 
the imperfect development of our Sunday schools ia that 
we have not yet risen to the full appreciation of their value ; 
that we do not yet recognize that it ia to them that we 
must mainly look for the- religious training of our children. 

The following remarks of Mr. lUingworth, a Member 
of the Victorian Legislative Council, made last month on 
the Education Report of the Colony for the present year, 
are well worth the consideration both of Churchmen and of 
Nonconformists ;^ 

"The Suuday schools now contain as many 
pupils as the State schools, end devote more time 
to religious teaching than could possibly be given 
to it iu the public schools. The Sunday school 
teachers, moreover, have a free hand, whereas a 
State school teacher, giving religious instruction, 
would be trammelled on all hands, and such religious 
iuBtructio!) as he could give would necessarily be of 
a vague and unsatisfactory character. The religious 
leBBons in the New South Wales schools are of this 
formal nature, and while valueless for the purj^jose 
for which they are intended, the fact of their being 



given has prevented tlie parents and the cliurohea 
from organizing an effective Sunday school system." 

Although Sunday schools form no part of the work of 
the School Board, I trust that I shall not he misrepresent- 
ing the views of any of my colleagues in saying that we 
shall he glad to afford every facility for their development, 
and that we value most highly the results they are calculated 
to produce. 



It will be in the recollection of some membei^s of the 
Board that when the secular party gained the ascendency 
in the year 1878, a Resolution was passed permitting 
religious instruction to be given in the Board Schools, by 
voluntary agency during three-quarters of an hour on 
Tuesday and Friday mornings in every week, on payment 
of a rent for the use of the rooms. This rehgious teaching 
was given during many years by the Birmingham Religious 
Education Society, but the Church of England did not 
favour the movement, and the number of Nonconformist 
Teachers was insufficient to cope with the magnitude of the 
work undertaken. At the beginnuig of this year Mr. Alder- 
man Manton and the Rev, W. F. Clarkson originated a new 
movement on somewhat different lines : instead of dividing 
each school into small classes, requiring a large number of 
teachers, all the Standard children are assembled for half 
an hour in one room, on Tuesday mornings ; a portion of 
the Bible is read and explained, hymns are sung by the 
children, and the service concludes with a short prayer. 
It has been a source of great satisfaction to me to learn that 
seven of the clergy of the Church of England have joined 
in this movement, which so far has been eminently 
successful, and I trust that enthusiasm for the work will so 



increase that it may next year lie found practicable to give 

religious instruction on two days of the week, instead of on 
one only. 

There are grave reasons why members of the Church 
of England ought zealously to assist this scheme for giving 
religious instruction in the Board Schools. Out of 60,000 
children in average attendance in tlie public elementary 
Bcliools of the City, nearly 40,000 are in Board Schoole, 
and whilst the number in average attendance in the 
voluntary schools has decreased dui'ing the last four years 
at the rate of 350 per annum, the number in the Board 
Schools has increased by neaHj- 1,500 per annum. Now 
these 40,000 children are not merely parisbioiiers of the 
fifty beneficed clergymen of the City, but they belong to 
that section of the parishioners which has the greatest 
claim upon them ; and although it is quite true that the 
burden and responsibility of the Church Schools are on the 
shoulders of the clergj', still the claims of the Board School 
children cannot be overlooked. I would earnestly urge 
all the lay and elerieal leaders of every denomination to 
join this Association, and to seek to strengthen and to 
develop it. To me, the religious instruction now being 
given by it seems to be admirable, but the experience of 
earnest men may, no doubt, improve and develop it, until 
it produces results that will satisfy the reasonable aspira- 
tions of the churches. But this question is becoming 
more important every year on another ground. There are 
some, no doubt, who still say that the secular education 
given in the voluntary schools is equal to that which is 
given in the Board Schools, but I venture to think that that 
is not the opinion of the members of the Church Party on 
this Board, and I liave no hesitation in saying, further, 
that however superior the secular education now given in 
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our Board SchooiR may lie, that superiority must neceSHarily 
increase year by year, in eoiiHequenee of the greater 
financial resources beliind them ; and this great fact leads 
up to the questions : how long will tlie parents of the 
children in the volunUry schools remain contented with 
the inferior secular education their childi-en are receiving 
there? and how long will the ratepayers continue to 
object, if indeed they do object even now, to the extension 
of Board Schools to a degree which will lead to the 
necessary closing of the voluntary schools ? Exactly when 
this period will arrive no one knows ; hut that it will come, 
sooner or later. I have not the shadow of a doubt ; and, 
with such a prospect before ub, is there not an imperative 
duty thrown upon all those who value religious instruction 
to join this A.ssoeiatioii, and seek to build up such a 
system as will train our Boai'd School children in the 
knowledge and love of the Bible, without wounding the 
susceptibilities of any class of reUgionists? 

The Education Code which wag laid on the table of the 
House of Commons last Session, and subsequently with- 
drawn, dealt with two questions in which this Board has 
taken great interest. It permitted scholars in night 
schools, who had passed the Fifth Standard to study and 
obtain grants for specific subjects, without doing Standard 
work, and it also gave facilities for the establishment of 
Day Training Colleges. As these provisions will, no doubt, 
be introduced into the Code which will be submitted to 
Parhament next year, it will be desirable that the members 
of the Board should consider in anticipation how best they 
can be carried into effect in Birmingham. 

The establishment of a Day Training College will 
involve at least three points which will require grave 
consideration : — ^Firstly, the foiination of a managing body 
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outside the School Board, on whose ineniberH will rest 
considerable tiiiancial respoosibilities. Secondly, the 
introduction into the college of a class of students able to 
bear the cost of a portion of then- maintenance during their 
contiuiiauce in the college. And thirdly, provisions for 
retaining as long as possible in the serviee of the Board all 
the students who pass suwuHsfuUy throii|:;b their college 
course. 

It may be a generation, or even more than that, before 
we attain to the German levt^l, and have none but trained 
teachers in our schools ; but, nevertheless, it is our duty to 
advance in that direction as rapidly as possible, and so to 
educate the country as to create the conviction that the 
expenditure involved mil be more than repaid by the 
improved education of our children. I do not forget that 
the cost of training will not be the only additional charge 
on the community ; a still larger one will be the higher 
Halaries which these trained teachers will demand, ajid be 
entitled to receive. 

There are now in the Board Schools of our (Jity 413 
adult teacherw, and the proportion of those who have had 
college training is as follows : — 



Head Masters . . . 
Assistant ,, 
Head Mistresses 
Assistant ,, 



imr cent. 



only 



m 



The question we have to ask ourselves is, ought not 
all elementary teachers to be trained? and I answer 
unhesitatingly in the affirmative. The fact that the school 
life of elementary school children is so short makes it all 
the more necessary that the teaching given should be 
the most effective that can be procured. 
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ii Teachers. J ^m g^j^_^ [q ])g ^1,],; ^q I'eport that the number of pupil 

teachers who have received some edncation in the King 
Edward's Grammar Schooia is steadily increasing.* Of 83 
candidate pupil teachers presented for examination in 
October last, more than half had been in King Edward's 
Grammar Schools. I regret, however, that bo large a 
proportion as two-thirds should be applicants for apprentice- 
ship for the full terra of tour years, because the inference I 
draw from this fact is that they are too young to have gone 
through the full Grammar School course ; had they done 
so, and left school at the age of sixteen or over, then a 
higher general culture would have been attained, and a 
two years' term of apprenticeship would have sufficed. 



* Casdidate Pupil 


TEACHEnS 


Presented 


rnr 


ESAKISAT 


ON I 






OlITOBEK, ISSa AKD 1S89. 




Apprentidesliip. 


S'S 




School,, Sebools- 


Total 




imim 


■».,«.. 


isse.iSBB.iBsa.isgB. 


ISSS. 1B8B. 


BOYS. 




, 


2 


- 


_ 


1 2 


l\- 


i 


4 


Three „ 


2 


2 




2 


1 — 


1 


- 


i 


1 


Two ,, 
Kcur years ... 


5 


2 




- 


- - 


- 


- 


5 


2 


QIRL3. 


B 


27 


— 


— 


21 


26 


2 


3 


2S 


56 


Three „ 


13 


10 


- 


- 


1 


4 


1 


2 


15 


1B 


Two 


* 


1 
44 


— 


a 


1 


- 


6 


5 


62 


83 


Totals 


32 


" 


32 
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I have to congratulate the Board on the remarkable gcSXrehip 
results of the last Queen's Scholarship Examination. Of Examination, 
22 boys examined, no less than 15 came out in the first 
class, and only one failed ; of 60 girls examined, 29 came 
out in the first class, and eight failed. More than half of 
these pupil teachers have been in the King Edward's 
Schools.* 

The Higher Education Fund is now almost exhausted, Higher 

° ' Education 

and it is therefore my duty to appeal to the friends of ^""<'' 
higher education to make further contributions to it. The 



* Queen's Scholarship Examination, 1889. 



School or Place of Education. 


1st. 

1 


2nd. 


3rd. 


Failed. 


Total. 


King Edward's Schools 


BOYS. 


7 


4 




— 


11 


Middle Cla-ss Private Schools 


2 






1 


2 


Board Schools 


5 


— 




— 


5 


Voluntary Schools ... 


1 


2 




1 
1 


4 


Totals 


15 

i 


6 


OIRLS. 


22 

1 




King Edward's Schools 


1 16 


7 


- — 


2 


25 


Middle Class Private Schools 


3 


1 


— 


1 


5 


Board Schools 


9 


12 


•> 


r. 


28 


Voluntary Schools ... 


1 

1 

1 


1 


2 


1 

8 


2 


Totals 


29 


21 


«0 



